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LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAN WAR, 


Tue political condition of a people bears so close 
a relation to their arts, letters, and philosophy, that 
.a change of dynasty generally marks an epoch in 
thought, manner, and character. It may almost 
be said that he who leads a rebellion or subjugates 
a realm is, in some sort, a patron of art and a 
father of letters: he gives themes to authors and 
orators, and awakens the spirit that develops into 
speech, song, and marble. 

Every war has its ballads, and we may trace our 
own from the time of the Vikings, to the date of the 
siege in the Crimea. As revolutions are more or less 
radical, so are the changes in the keys and measures 
of their ballads. Compare the hymns of the Round- 
heads with the trolls of the Cavaliers, and we have 
indices to the characters of the combatants and the 
combats. 

If the battles of the American war have been 
numerous beyond precedent, its songs have been 
equally many. The feverish restless energy of 
Jonathan was never so manifest as now: he is not only 
writing the story of his revolution as he goes along, 
but, like the Ancient Mariner, is rhyming his own 
sins and sorrows. The military events of the war 
have so engrossed our attention in England, that we 
have overlooked the scarcely less remarkable social 
and civil events that are taking place. That the sec- 
tions will emerge from the contest changed in laws, 
customs, sentiments, and ambitions, the Americans 
admit ; but their literature in particular will have 
taken a new military complexion. 

The newspaper in America is the avenue for all 
communication. Every second man may be said to 
have published something, and the proportion is 
almost as great if we include the women. The latter, 
indeed, have had their full share in bringing on the 
war. They were the original anti-slavery agitators, 
and by novel, poem, essay, and philippic, have in great 
part aroused the sectional feeling that has finally 
arrayed the South against the North. The anti- 
slavery poems of Whittier, Bryant, Longfellow, and 
Lowell, are pretty well known abroad ; but since the 
agitation has developed into hostilities, every cross- 
road’s newspaper has been brimming with verse. To 
these the raid of John Brown was a special provi- 
dence, and the life of that mingled saint and Moloch 
has been written in epic, drama, and doggerel. 


We recall incidentally a stanza, thereabout, from 
one of Whittier’s ballads : 


Perish with him the folly 

That seeks through evil, good ; 
Long live the generous purpose, 
Unstain’d by human blood ! 

Not the raid of midnight terror, 
But the thought which underlies ; 
Not the outlaw’s pride of daring, 
But the Christian’s sacrifice ! 


Oh, never may yon blue-ridg’d hills 
The Northern rifle hear ; 

Nor see the light of blazing homes 
Flash on the negro’s spear ; 

But may the free-wing’d angel, truth, 
Their guarded passes scale, 

To teach that right is more than might, 
And justice more than mail ! 


Beyond these anti-slavery effusions, there were few 
poems written in the pause before the war. The 
South has had at no time any considerable lyrist, and 
the avenues for publication have been generally in the 
North. With a single exception—that of the Southern 
Literary Messenger—the South has never maintained 
a popular magazine ; and if the feeling and talent for 
poesy prevailed in that section, it sought recognition 
in New York, Philadelphia, or Boston. The North, 
on the contrary, teemed with weekly and monthly 
journals, many of them with a circulation of a hundred 
thousand copies. The New York Ledger, a sensational . 
weekly, had at one time a quarter of a million circu- 
lation, and Harper's and the Atlantic monthlies have 
enormous sales. The demand for the illustrated papers 
has increased with the progress of the war, and the 
dailies have advanced threefold. The Herald (N. Y.) 
circulates about one hundred and fifteen thousand 
copies per diem, and has issued, after important 
battles, as many as one hundred and fifty thousand. 
The World, Sun, Evening Post, and Express follow close 
behind. The Sunday newspapers have prodigious 
circulations, led by the Mercury with one hundred 
and twenty thousand, and the provincial press is by 
no means insignificant in respect either to circulation 
or to enterprise in obtaining news. The Jnquirer 
and the Ledger, Philadelphia, circulate each sixty 
thousand ; the Press, thirty thousand; and the Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, and St Louis papers are scarcely 
| less profitable. 
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If the South has had no war-literature, the fact 
may be ascribed less to the capacity than the oppor- 
tunity. Strange as it may appear, the first published | 8©C° 
articles upon the right of secession fell from Northern 
presses; and after the war had fairly opened, two- 
thirds of the Southern newspapers were obliged to 
suspend, owing to the failure of supply in the articles 
of printers’ ink and paper—and perhaps of printers. 
Recent Richmond, Charleston, and Petersburg prints 
that the writer has secured, are almost illegible. The 
types appear to have been smeared with shoe-blacking, 
and the paper is coarse in quality and dark in colour. 

Whatever the South has done, therefore, in poetical 
composition—and it has many gifted people—has not 
been given to the world. Mr Albert Pike of Arkansas 
appears to have been the leading balladist ; but he is 
a general as well, and his battles have been more nu- 
merous than his songs. The North, with better oppor- 
tunities for publicity, has been prompt to employ 
them from the first. As secession developed from a 
despised theory into a detested effect, the refrain 
to leader, poem, and oration was Union. The magic 
character of this word is understood by those only 
who have seen and studied the American character. 
The preamble to their constitution states, that ‘the 
people of the United States’ resolve upon certain 
general laws, ‘in order to form a more perfect Union ; 
and there has been no national document or inaugural 
harangue, since the date of American independence, 
that has not teemed with the same sentiment of 
fraternity. 

In proportion to the territorial ambition of the 
Saar was their horror for dissolution, and the 

thes of their most famous orators have enforced 

argument of union, whether good, wicked, free, 
or despotic, but at all events, and through all time, 
Union ! Any sentiment was tolerated in the States 
but that of ‘disunion. Mr Wigfall might descant 
upon the blessings of universal slavery, and receive 
respectful attention, or Mr Hooper, from Utah, urge 
the expediency of polygamy as developed among his 
Mormon constituents, and be complimented thereupon ; 
but two classes of people were always abhorred, North 
and South—the Disunionists and the Abolitionists. 

A party, having no other platform or leading prin- 
ciple but that of unconditional union, nominated Mr 
John Bell against Mr Lincoln for the presidency, 
and, curiously enough, carried the states of Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Maryland. It was natural that the 
ballads of the North’ should turn, from the beginning, 
upon this idea; for the Federal government, on. 
lately, has not ceased to proclaim that its only ob 
in the prosecution of the war, is the restoration of the 
Union, which is, in fact, the Government. Thee 
Vanity Fair, sometimes called the American Punch, 
rang out six months ago in, America to the World : 


Tell them this union so great, cannot sever, 
Though it may tremble beneath the rude shock ; 
As it hath lived, so it shall live for ever, 
Strong as the mountain oak, firm as the rock. 
* * * * * 


Ever and ever our flag shall be streaming, 
Adding new glories of stripes and of stars ; 
Though the sword glancing and bayonet gleaming, 
Tell us of treasons, corruptions, and wars. 


Stanzas similar in spirit were published in every 
country journal ; Bad y ballad-singers in the high- 
ways, repeated at haaher and from pulpits, and this 
as well by foreign born as by native citizens. We 
have extractl a stanza from God Preserve the Union, 

r John Savage, one of the participants in the 
Irish rebellion, and associated with John Mitchell, 


Smith O’Brien, and Thomas F. Meagher. The poem, 
—— is very long and very awkward, was suggested, 
to Mr Savage, by a paragraph in the 

Lonion es Chronicle, that ‘ there is no safety for 
governments, if the progressive 

ert oft the democracy of the United States is allowed 


Brothers, there are times when nations, 
Must, like battle-worn men, 
Leave their proud, self- builded quiet, 
To do service once again. 
When the banners, blessed by fortune, 
And by blood and brain embalmed, 
Must rethrob the soul with feelings 
That long happiness hath calmed ; 
Thus the democratic faith that won 
The nation, now hath need, 
To raise its ever-stalwart arm, 
And save what twice it freed ! 
So, friends, fill up 
The brimming cup, 
In brotherly communion ; 
Here’s blood and blow 
For a foreign foe, 
And God preserve the Union ! 


The German-Americans have doubtless had their 
war-literature. The fact that fo i 
Teutons have volunteered in the 
implies distinctive ballads, wherein Faderland and 
adopted land have been named incongruously, in adap- 
tations of Korner and Schiller. The Germans, how- 
ever, are thorou hly Americanised, while the Irish 
have preserved their national individuality amidst all 
mutations. 

When the news came that war had actually been 
commenced by the investment and athe ee ir of 
Fort Sumpter, every element of northern society was 
convulsed. Poets became more numerous than soldiers, 
and the poems were as various as the characters of 
the sections from which volunteers were summoned. 
Regiments had their separate songs, and states sang 
in concert of their past prowess and present patriotism. 
The Tribune published, early in 1861, the war-song of 
Massachusetts, of which the following i is a specimen : 


Tis the old Bay State a-coming, 
With the pine-tree waving high ; 
Foremost, where the fight is thickest, 

Freedom still her battle-cry ! 
From the rocky shores of Plymouth, 
From the plains of Lexington, 
From beneath the shaft of Bunker, 

Every hero sends a son. 


CHORUS. 


To the fray comes the Bay State ! 
Clear the way for the Bay State! 
Trust you may in the Bay State ; 
She will do or die! 


The song of the beg gy ae New York Regi 
by Surgeon Reynolds, 7o Arms! To Arms! the 
ring of steel in the opening stanza: 


To arms! To arms! Columbia’s foe 
Their banners flaunt on high; 

To arms! To arms! and overthrow 
The rebel host, or die ! 

For more than life, we freemen prize 
The blessings freedom gives ; 

Each hour the trembling coward dies, 
*Tis only courage lives ! 


The clergy, particularly in New pat, , have oer 
a religious guise to the war, and the stern, angula 
Yankee soldier has become as remarkable for 
singing and praying as had been his forefather ound- 
head two centuries before. The Yankee is naturally 
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ve, sombre, and attentive to the forms of worship. 

twang of godliness ades even his war- 
and the New En populace—that is, the sinew 
of the Northern arm—has been aroused to a pitch of 
zeal, curiously inwrought with ambition, vindictive- 
ness, and a thirst for adventure. The clergyman has 
been, in many towns, the virtual recruiting-officer, 
teaching that every good Christian and citizen should 
be prompt to sustain the laws ; and with New England 
the was frequently made 
that war had for its object the extermination of 
slavery. 

The annexed stanza, terrible in its earnest- 
ness, Was sung, with others, in one of the New 
England churches, by a full regiment, whose muskets 

been stacked in the grave-yard, and who stood 
in uniform, uncovered, to receive the benediction : 


With banners fluttering forth on high, 
And music’s stirring breath ; 
Lord God ! we stand beneath thine eye 
Arrayed for work of death. 
With such ceremonials to inaugurate a warfare, we 
can wonder at neither the duration of the war nor 
its frightful destructiveness. The Battle Anthem of Mr 
John Neal, a poet of some repute, and the editor of 
a newspaper in Portland, Maine, commences with a 
similar appeal to the superstitions and creeds of men: 


Our great blue sky is overcast, 
And stars are dropping out 
Through smoke and flame— 
Hailstones and coals of fire ; 
Now comes the battle shout : 
‘Jehovah's name !’ 


The following, illustrative of the same i 
intensity, is from a poetess more widely known—Mrs 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, authoress of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Mrs Stowe, it may be said incidentally, 
belongs to an ancient Puritan or Yankee family, of 
which several members have been famous as divines, 
orators, and authors. Her brother, Henry Ward 
Beecher, of Brooklyn, New York, is probably the 
most popular pulpit orator in America. 


HYMN FOR A FLAG RAISING. 


Here, where our fathers came, - 
Bearing the holy flame 

To light our days ; 
Here, where with faith and prayer, 
They reared these walls in air, 
Now, to the heavens so fair, 

Their flag we raise. 


Look ye, where free it waves 

Over their hallowed graves, 
Blessing their sleep ; 

Now pledge your heart and hand, 

Sons of a noble land, 

Round their bright flag to stand, 
Till death to keep! 


God of our fathers! Now 

To thee we raise our vow ; 
Judge and defend ; 

Let freedom’s banner wave, 

Till there be not a slave ; 

Shew thyself strong to save 
Unto the end ! 


There has been little of humorous verse published 
during the war. The American is not of genial tem- 
perament, and his characteristic wit is keen, cruel, 
and biting. From a medley of satirical pieces upon 
all sorts of subjects—The Civilians at Bull Run, 
3 Dream, The Hempen Cravat, &.—we 


select a ;pithy fragment relative to the swindling of 
contractors and army-agents : 


From top to toe, from head to foot, 
Our politics are rotten ; 

And those we pay are bribed to boot, 
While justice is forgotten ; 

For every one that gets a chance 

To serve the state, is stealing, 

And honest men must pay again, 
For scoundrels’ double-dealing. 


In camp and court, it’s all the same, 
From judge to quarter-master ; 

The devil takes the one that’s lame, 
He should have robbed the faster ; 
For pork or progress, blankets, brief— 
The roguery’s defended ; 

And honest men are told again, 

The system can’t be mended. 


The pathos of the war has been more happily ren- 
dered. There have been numerous ms of a high 
order, descriptive of the sufferings of the volunteers, 
the distress of the bereaved, the losses of leading 
pu, and the heroism of common soldiers. We 

oubt that any revolution has been marked by so 
many compositions expressed with such rare nerve 
and felicity. 

Among the authors of these are many hereto- 
fore recognised and applauded in England; but a 
quantity of amateur talent has been developed, and 
scarcely an American publication comes to hand that 
does not contain one or more gems for enshrinement 
in the future literature of the Americans. After each 
defeat the poems are multitudinous. Bull Run has 
ee been commemorated by every amateur in the 

public. The following morsels have emanated from 
Boston, the seat of Puritan education and literature, 
and they breathe the general devotional feeling of the 
North after that celebrated reverse. Apart from 
their value as illustrations of Northern feeling, 
they have the poetic merits of intensity and har- 
mony: 


We dreaded, yet we longed to know, 
What homes had been bereft ; 
We feared to have the sunbeams shew 
The wreck the storm had left. 

* * * 


Oh! not in vain upon us came 
Misfortune dark and dire, 

If in our breasts, its piercing flame 
Shall light a holier fire ; 

If, gazing on our broken van, 

Our blood-besprinkled sod, 

We turn from confidence in man, 
And put our trust in God. 


The following extract attributes the ill success of 
~ North to its lukewarmness upon the question of 
very : ; 


By the great bells, swinging slow 

The solemn dirges of our woe, 

By the heavy flags, that fall 

Trailing, from the bastioned wall, 
Miserere, Domine ! 


By our country’s common blame— 

By our silent years of shame— 

By our curbed and bated breath, 

Under dynasties of death— 
Miserere, Domine ! 


America has produced no great national song since 
her revolution commenced, and the old standards of 
Hail Columbia, The Red, White, and Blue, and The 
Star-Spangled Banner—all of which are new words 


to European music—are still the popular airs. 
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The writer has heard The songs that swell up from the border states are 


John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 


shouted by a whole brigade of soldiers on the march, 
and nas in pete the ballad that will be associated 
most directly with the contest. A committee of 
merchants and literary men offered, in the year 
1861, L.100 for the best national war-song. Some 
thousands of compositions, more or less wretched, 
were submitted, and the committee finally decided 
that they could recommend none to the attention of 


the peop e. 

T songs have become favourites in the South— 
The Bonnie Blue Flag, Maryland, my Maryland, and 
Dizieés Land. The Alabama Dixie used to be roared 
by the guard at the Libby prison, Richmond, and we 
present a specimen verse : 


Away down south, in the Carolina, 
They have guns and the ready rhino ; 
Look away ! look away! look away! Dixie land ! 
They’ve the men to do the fighting, 
There’s no use in scratchin’ and bitin’ ; 
Hooray ! hooray ! hooray ! Dixie land ! 


cmorvs. 
Oh! I’m glad I am in Dixie! hooray ! hooray ! 
In Dixie's land I take my stand, 

To live and die in Dixie ! 
Away ! away! away down south in Dixie! 
Away ! away! away down south in Dixie! 


The southern state of Alabama 
Will try her hand before they larn her; 
Look away ! look away! look away! Dixie land ! 
So will our Mississippi brother, 
And Georgia too, our mortal mother, 
Hooray! hooray! hooray! Dixie land! 


And Louisiana then will come, 
And Texas, too, will help us some, 
Look away! look away ! look away! Dixie land! 
And Arkansaw, with her toothpicker, 
Will help us out a little quicker, 
Get away! get away! get away! Dixie land! 


And next old North Car’lina state, 
And after that what’s good and great, 
Hooray! hooray! hooray! Dixie land ! 
When Lincoln gets on a southern brake, 
We'll give him a touch of the rattlesnake ! 
Get away! get away! get away! Dixie land ! 


Among those who have contributed more or less 
extensively to the lyrics of the war, are Mr Thomas 
Buchanan Read, author of the New Pastoral, who has 
written Pane the best Northern war-song; Mr 
Bayard Taylor, the celebrated traveller, and an editor 
of the Tribune, whose ballads have been marked by 
much happiness of pathos and depth of sentiment ; 
Mr George H. Boker, author of Calypso, and other 
tragedies; Mr James Russell Lowell, whose Biglow 
Papers are the best of the few attempts to delineate 
the humour of the war; Mr George D. Prentice, the 
most sententious of American wits, and editor of 
the Louisville Kentucky Journal ; General George P. 
Morris of the Home Journal, who has contributed 
several songs; Mr Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose 
Voyage of the good Ship Union, and other lyrics, have 
been immensely popular; Mr William H. Newell 
(‘Orpheus C. Kerr’), author of some witty recruiting 

; Mr William Cullen Bryant, whose latest 
ballad—Three Hundred Thousand More—has been set 
to music, and sung in camp and court; and Messrs 
R. H. Stoddart, T. B. Aldrich, E. C. Stedman, Fitz- 
James O’Brien, and Augustine H. Duganne, all of 


whom have done something to maintain their previous 
high reputations. 


true exponents of the feelings and fears of those who, 
having little to do with bringing about the war, 
have suffered more than any in life, liberty, and pro- 
perty. We find in one of the St Louis (Missouri) 
ournals a ballad, so like some of the younger efforts of 
Sunaee, that we cannot refrain from — a 
verse or two. It is called The Latest War News, 
and reflects an anguish that thousands have felt since 
the commencement of this fatal feud : 


Oh! pale, pale face—oh! helpless hands, 
Sweet eyes by fruitless watching wronged, 
Yet turning ever toward the lands, 
Where war’s red hosts are thronged. 


She shudders, when they tell the tale 
Of some great battle, lost and won : 
Her sweet child-face grows old and pale, 
Her heart falls like a stone! 


She sees no conquering flag unfurled, 
She hears no victory’s brazen roar, 
But a dear face, which was her world, 
Perchance she'll kiss no more. 


Ever there comes between her sight, 
And the glory that they rave about, 
A boyish brow, and eyes, whose light 
Of splendour hath gone out. 


The midnight glory of his hair, 

Where late her fingers, like a flood 

Of moonlight, wandered, lingering there, 
Is stiff and dank with blood. 


A number of melodramas have been composed and 
produced, having for their subject the intersectional 
struggle, and some dozen histories have been pro- 
jected, Of the latter, the most pretentious is the 
Field-Book of the Rebellion, by Benson J. Lossing, an 
author and artist, whose travelling expenses alone, in 
connection with the work, have been computed by 
his publisher as 7000 dollars, or more than L.800. 
Mr ing travels with the army, provided with 
photographic instruments, and all the material requi- 
site to perpetuate the battles, sieges, and encampments 
of the revolution. 

A history scarcely less voluminous is the Jebellion 
Record of Frank Moore, an illustrated serial that 
reserves not merely the biography, narrative, and 

iplomacy of the war, but its literature and 
anecdote. The military inspiration has extended to 
the artists ; and at recent exhibitions of the academies 
of design and fine arts, in New York and Philadelphia, 
battle-pieces, not unfrequently of high merit, were 
among the contributions. 

But the most remarkable evidences of gs 
and assiduity have been connected with the bur- 
eaux of the daily press. The Herald has had thirty 
correspondents in the several departments of naval 
and military germ each provided with a horse, 
field-glass, and camp-equi It has launched 
three boats to overhaul naval vessels, and has estab- 
lished a courier —— that defies the interference of 
government, or the mutations of steam, wind, and 
tide. These correspondents, and those mainly of 
other journals, receive twenty dollars, or four pounds 
a week, with all pr expenses. If forbidden, as 
civilians, to enter camp-lines, they enlist as common 
soldiers, and are detailed as secretaries, clerks, or 
members of staffs. It may safely be presumed that a 
correspondent is present at every battle; and these 
gentry have not only kept pace with the Federal 
troops, but have entered the domains of the Con- 
federates, and beheld, pilfered, and eaves-dropped at 
will. The Confederates, early in the struggle, expelled 


their own newspaper scribes, and the only detailed 
account of the Chickahominy or peninsular battles, 
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and others in the coal-holes under the Capitol buildin: 
at Washington. At various times, they 


anticipated military movements, and General 


letter of the law while 


go about making an 


the imperishable, and the 
that went sluggishly tow 


with the reminiscences that ma 


at Cairo, where the waters are black with 
mortar-barges, and acres of transports ; 
sites of Belmont, New Madrid, 


and the Carondolet dashed by in 


cruisers, in despite of guns, booms, chains, 


took the metropolis of the South. 


Aceldama : 


The rills obscure, that sang the livelong year, 

So lonesomely, that none were known to hear ; 
The millroad, where the weeds choked up the tracks, 
And clogged the ox-cart ; and the patch of pines, 
Where never within memory rang the axe, 

But ever through the seasons, brays and whines 
The gust, that stirs the reed tops in the fens ; 

The hidden cottages in shady glens ; 

The sleepy cross-road, where the sign-post gleams, 
And boors beside the well-trough rein their teams ; 
The village, only known in county maps, 

Where never a murder happened through the ages, 
And twice a week the mails come down in stages, 
And life is a succession of short naps ; 

These have been made world-famous ; populaces 
Shall visit them for aye, as storied places ; 

The czar shall mention them upon his throne, 
And seamen, that keep watches of cold nights 
Couple them with long marches and great fights ; 
The antiquary treasure bits of bone, 

Picked up at ploughing by some grinning clown, 


town !’ 


were hurled in rhyme at everythin; 
and thus said the singer : 


A. Pryor, printed in pamphlet at Richmond. 

It been necessary, on the part of the Federal 
authorities, to imprison several of these ‘ members of 
the press,’ for they had, at one time, the effrontery to 
meet state-papers from the tables of the secretaries, 
and even to steal the president’s message. One of 
them served a long term in Fort M‘Henry, Baltimore, 


ublished upon their side of the border, was that of 
Roger 


ve all been 
ejected from the army for publishing intelligence 4 
allec 
threatened to put them to work on fortifications if 
found within camp limits after a specified day. Ubi- 
quitous, irrepressible, slippery, and observing the 
reaking it in spirit, the 
reporters have the generals, and still 
unmaking heroes. The greatest 
of civil wars is thus being transcribed, and the 
chroniclers keep pace with the events. The continent 
that was, three years ago, boundless, void, and uncom- 
memorated, is now studded with the remarkable, 
nd. The Mississippi, 
the sea, through three 
thousand miles of unnoted territory, margined by no 
historic plains, pillars, or populaces, is to-day fresh 
lands known abroad, 
and nations and deeds renowned. Let the passenger 
see, as we have seen, the heights of Columbus littered 
with broken cannon, wheels, and engines; the levee 
-boats, 
e battle- 
Fort Pillow, and 
Baton Rouge; the ramparts at ‘Island No. 10, 
where tons of iron were hurled by day and night, 
e darkness, with 
eight batteries belching close beside her; the scene 
of the naval engagement at Memphis, where the 
people of the town stood gazing from their streets at 
the destruction of their steamers ; the tide at Vicks- 
burg, where the Arkansas rode, like a thing immortal, 
through the whole Federal fleet; and finally, the 
shattered forts below New Orleans, where the Northern 
ins, torpedos, 
fire-rafts, rams, and gun-boats, sailed up the river, and 


A young Federal bard has not been unmindful of 
these mutations, and thus breaks out in a poem called 


Who quoth : ‘How great a grave-yard to so small a 


The affair of Mason and Slidell aroused for a time 
the rage of the unfledged bards, and terrible invectives 
transatlantic. 
To be Given Up, was the title of one of these effusions, 


Give them up Wilkes, or Dupont, or M‘Clellan! 

What is the right worth? Have they not the power ? 
Make Fairfax a pirate, a fiend, and a felon, 

And hang him in chains at the peak of the tower ! 

If the lion should roar, hold the throat of the eagle, 
Let our war-ships be hares at the teeth of the beagle ! 
Nor hoist, as of old, to the scream of the sea-gull 

The stars that made tyranny tremble and cower ! 


Happily, in this case, those who made the laws over- 
ruled those who wrote the songs, and the ruffled 
waters subsided when England demanded, and 
‘Uncle Abe’ spake. We shall conclude this article 
with a little poem, by one of the pleasantest of 
American female lyrists, Mrs Mary A. i It is 
entitled Good-bye, Boys! I’m going! 


The battle raged with fiercest heat ; 
The guns unloosed their thunder : 
Shame on the cowardly retreat ! 

Shame for the cruel blunder! 

Along the ground the hissing ball 
Ploughed deep, black furrows throwing, 
When faintly came the dying call, 

Of: ‘Good-bye, boys! I’m going !” 


Brave volunteer ! upon his brow 
Death’s chilly dews were creeping ; 
The lagging blood ran slower now, 
And many a2 man was weeping; 
Yet, as they knelt ’mid bullet rain, 
Their eyes with vengeance glowing, 
Came up the sobbing ery again, 
Of: ‘Good-bye, boys! I’m going !’ 


Great souls! no wish! no coward word ! 
No vain regret was spoken ; 

And they who loved him silent heard ; 
Their very hearts were broken. 

Oh! let it be a warrior-cry, 

The vilest traitor shewing, 

How calmly brave our men can die, 
With : ‘Good-bye, boys! I’m going !’ 


THE CHEAP CASTLE 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS—CHAPTER III. 


Amonc the minor domestic joys, there are few more 
pleasant than that of introducing those we love to 
scenes which have already afforded delight to our own 
eyes. How much more gratifying is this if we can 
add: ‘ And all of this is mine and thine!’ If ever 
territorial pride was excusable in a dabbler in scrip 
and share, it was when my wife and Louisa Adelaide, 
having exchanged their railway carriage at Cinqueport 
for a barouche, stood up on the seats thereof and. 
clapped their hands as they first caught sight of the 
flag that floated over Eyrie Towers. There was no 
peculiar appropriateness in the banner itself, which 
was one discovered in the muniment-room, and may 
have been the Oriflamme of France, for all I know; 
but it certainly set off my marine residence to great 
advantage. 

‘May it fly above your heads, my dears, for many, 
many years,’ cried I with enthusiasm. 

‘Lor, sir) observed the driver, who was sitting 
by me on the box-seat, ‘ you can scarcely expect that, 
surely.’ 

I thought his remark, at the time, to be one of the 
most insolent and uncalled-for interruptions I had 
ever heard in my life, but I took no notice of it, for 
fear of calling my wife’s attention to the man’s imper- 
tinence: he was evidently referring to her period of 
life, as not affording much probability of her residing 
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‘ many, many years’ anywhere ; but still I felt a little 
discomfort, when I coupled his rudeness with the 
housekeeper’s remark, upon my previous visit: ‘We 
must all go in a very little time.’ Was it possible 
that there was any legend or weird prophecy extant 
concerning the duration of existence of the proprietors 
of Eyrie Towers? If so, we must bear it, as one of the 
‘environs, as Muggles termed it, of our ancestral 
position ; and as for its fulfilment, I was prepared 
rather to put my trust in averages and the ordinary 
calculations of the insurance offices. By the by, 
thought I, I wonder whether Sir Ranagan Flanagan 
insured the place. This driver, who seems so dis- 
agreeably communicative, may be able to tell me. 

‘Do you happen to know whether Eyrie Towers is 
insured ?’ asked I. 

‘Insured! Why, what agen, sir?’ 

‘Why, against fire, for instance.’ 

*O yes, sir, it’s insured agen fire. I remember 
seein’ a little tin-plate with a Sun upon it stuck 
upon the side of the entrance tower, and they told me 
as how that was a sign it couldn’t be burned. It’s 
insured safe enough agen fire.’ 

Why did he lay such an unnecessary emphasis upon 
the word fire? What other risk could there possibly 
be except that? Were the hailstones particularly large 
in this part of the country? If so, that danger could 
be easily guarded against at a very small rate per 
cent. Why, also, did I catch this man surreptitiously 
gazing at me, with that unmistakable look of pity I 
had already observed upon the faces of the two 
retainers? Aad why at other times did he snigger 
to himself, like a driver laughing in his sleeve? Was 
he in possession of the secret of why the castle was 
so uncommonly cheap? I protest I was glad to see 
the fellow’s back, as he drove under the Portcullis, 
and over the Drawbridge, and along the Avenue, and 
left us in our Baronial Home. 

Louisa Adelaide was half wild with delight at all she 
saw, and explored every corner of the mansion like a 
sunbeam. She chose for her boudoir a chamber in the 
most seaward tower, and filled it with her knick- 
knacks, so as to make it livable-looking and cosy at 
once, after a manner quite liar to herself. Only 
over the mantel-piece she hung a portrait, which I 
would rather not have seen there, of a young man 
with a pair of com in one hand, and the map of 
the Universe (judging by its size) in the other, 
which, it is needless to say, represented Theodolite 
Chane employed in the practice of his profession. 

‘1 do hope, my love,’ said I, ‘ that that person will 
not intrude upon us at Eyrie Towers.’ 

‘Intrude upon us! No, dear papa, certainly not ; 
but mamma given him leave to come down on 
any Saturday to stay till Monday, which is all the 
holiday he can get, poor fellow, for he is getting so 
much to do,’ 

‘I am glad of it,’ said I sardonically ; ‘I wish he’d 
got a little more’—meaning too much to admit of 
any holiday. ‘But remember, Louisa Adelaide, as sure 
as the earth beneath our feet, when that Theodosius 
Chane puts his foot within this castle, I ’I1’—— 

At this moment, a noise as of thunder reverberated 
within the room, and finished my sentence for me 
with a vengeance. 

“Adelaide, terrified as she was, the 

ity to observe, in appalling ton it was 
that what I was to displeasing, 
and con to Nature herself. 

Without believing that anything supernatural had 

ya eal stagge or the was almos 
that of an earthquake. I mechanically looked out 


of window, but all was placid as usual; the sea 
—which would have been affected, as at Lisbon, in 
case of an earthquake—was as smooth as a duck- 

nd; the terrace and little strip of lawn-garden that 

y between us and the cliff-top evinced no sign of 
fracture. I did not conclude my remarks concerning 
Theodosius, however, but left the room, murmuring 
something about the moving of heavy luggage over 
our heads, in order to account for the noise, whereas 
it had really come from beneath us, where, so far as 
I knew, there were no apartments whatever. My 
wife, who was busy in the housekeeper’s room, asked 
me whether I had heard that clap of distant thunder, 
and I said I had. Whereupon Mortmain, whom 
I was watching narrowly, stole a look at me, which 
convinced me she knew more than she chose to tell. 
It was just possible that she and the gardener might 
have a plan her to get us out of Eyrie Towers, 
in order that they might inhabit it themselves, and 
exact their perquisites from sight-seers and picnic- 
pate without a resident master ; but if so, they little 

ew Thomas Tompkins. I was not the man to be 

ightened out of a Cheap Castle by stage-thunder. 
ays and weeks went on, and nothing further took 
place to disturb us. I had explored every part of 
my property again and again, except the sea-beach, 
over which extended my rights to Flotsam and Jetsam 
—but the approach to which was by some hen 8 stee 
stone steps not attractive to a person of my physi 
formation—and whatever I had seen had satisfied me. 
The place was as cheap as Mr Nathaniel Graves had 
asserted it to be, and | was sorry not to see him that 
I might tell him as much, and apologise for the incre- 
dulity I had previously shewn upon that subject. 
But I could never find Mr Graves at home, though I 
drove over more than once to Cinqueport, mainly for 
the Lg of calling upon him. I was glad of an 
object, however insignificant, for a drive or a walk. 
Eyrie Towers was a charming residence, but it was 
certainly a little dull. The county families did not 
call upon us. This rather distressed Mrs Tompkins ; 
but Louisa Adelaide bore up against it wonderfully. 
I more than suspected that this philosophy arose from 
her devotion to her lover—as she could hardly with 
consistency have sighed for good society with her 
heart fixed on a civil engineer—but I was glad to see 
her so contented, at all events. For my own part, I 
confess I was rather hurt at our social isolation. 

Upon a certain Saturday, as I was riding over the 
sand-hills, I met my next neighbour, the Honourable 
Tom Noodell, also on horseback, and he could scarcely 
help exchanging a few words with me. I was stiff 
enough, and of course he knew the reason of it. I 
made him indeed so uncomfortable that he began to 
apologise for himself and his friends. 

‘You see,’ said he, ‘ considering the circumstances, we 
scarcely thought it worth our while to call.’ 

‘The deuce you didn’t!’ said I; ‘I am obliged to 
you for your candour, I’m sure.’ 

‘I mean no offence,’ added he ; ‘ but since you were 
only to be amongst us for such a very short time’ 

‘And how do you know that, pray, Mr Noodell ?’ 
interrupted I. ‘ Yon and your friends seem to take 
a great deal for granted. I am not aware that I am 
likely to remain a less time at Eyrie Towers than you 
are at Cinqueport Lodge.’ 

The Honourable Tom Noodell regarded me with a 
momen expression of pity, precisely similar to that 
which already ap) on the faces of so many 
of humbler rank, and stammering out that he had 
been misinformed, and that Mrs Noodell would take 
the earliest opportunity of repairing her omission by 
calling upon Mrs Tompkins, he rode away at a canter, 
although not so fast but that I heard him sniggering 
as he went, like a country gentleman lau a in his 
sleeve. It was evident to my mind that the onour- 
able Thomas Noodell, although he was my intellectual 
inferior, knew something that I did not know. 
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This knowledge was not, however, destined to be 
hid from me long. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


my return from that very Saturday's ride 
which I have mentioned, I found the Cheap Castle in 
confusion from battlement to donjon-keep, or, less figu- 
ratively, from the drawing-room to the kitchen. Louisa 
Adelaide was in pow hysterics. Her mother 
and the female domestics were of course more or less 
out of their minds with terror, and I was not a little 
alarmed myself ; for my daughter is as sensible a girl 
as ever breathed, and does not laugh and cry in the 


same breath, or scream at the top of her voice, without 


a good reason. She had been found lying on the floor 
of the heey a a in her clenched fingers the 
portrait of Mr osius Chane. 

*T had taken it down,’ said she, when she came to 
herself, ‘for the purpose of cleaning it, and I had it 
close to my face’ (here she blushed, poor thing), ‘when 
a shock similar to the one you remember, papa, 
almost brought me to the ground, after which there 
was a peal of thunder, much worse than what we 
heard on that occasion.’ 

‘Is it not therefore plain, my dear,’ said I smiling, 
‘that Nature herself is inimical ’—— 

*O pray, pray, papa, do not joke about it. I shall 
never sit in { room again with any comfort. I 
shall never be happy in Eyrie Towers any more.’ And 
Louisa Adelaide wrung her hands in a manner most 
distressing for a parent to behold. 

At this moment, there was the sound of wheels 
upon the drawbridge, and the gateway bell gave a 
tremendous peal. e women put their fingers into 
their ears at this quite unaccustomed portent, and 
screamed afresh. It was like some horrid scene out 
of the Castle of Otranto realised. But instead of a 
nodding plume and a helmet coming through the hall, 
it was ‘ieeodosine Chane in a one-horse fly, come to 
stay from the Saturday to the Monday. Louisa 
Adelaide and the rest of them revived immensely upon 
this, but, for my part, I was more disturbed by his 
appearance than by all that had occurred before. If 
an Englishman’s House is his castle, not to be invaded 
b ple he doesn’t want, how much more 
should 1 his Castle be his castle! I went out rather 
hastily, and I believe slamming the door after me, 
and took a rapid turn or two upon the terrace, to 
dissipate what in a less good-natured man might be 
called ill-humour ; presently, I began to walk slower, 
and at last I took out my cigar-case. All my readers 
who are smokers will know that that was a good sign. 
A man ina passion can no more smoke a cigar than 
he can com a sonnet. After a whiff or two, I 
began to take some note of external objects; and, 
among others, of the gardener who was trimming a 
little flower-bed that intervened between the terrace 
and the sea. 

‘It is a pity that we have not a little more space 
for flower-beds in that direction, observed I. 


‘ Ah, yes, sir,’ returned the old man, with an intense | dissuad 


melancholy, ‘it is indeed. I can remember when 
there was ten or a dozen beds here, and an arbour, 
bless yer, in the late Lord Chiselden’s time. Ah, he 
was a grand old gentleman, he was!’ 

What an extraordinary instance, thought I, of the 
evil effects of hereditary servitude. This gardener, 
and his father and grandfather before him, had all 
in turn been in the employment of the Chiselden 
family ; and now, because the master was gone, the 
man was losing his senses. . 

‘Where did you say there used to be ten or a dozen 
beds ?” inqui 

‘ There, sir,’ groaned the ancient retainer, pointing 
straight out to sea. ‘ Where you see them ’ere breakers, 
used to be the rose-garden.’ an 

‘Dear me,’ said I, willing to humour r 
man ; ‘and where was the arbour?’ ™ 


*The arbour was yonder, sir—near a hundred-and- 
twenty foot away, I should say. The young ladies 
was a-taking tea in it when it caved in.’ The old man 
took from his pocket a handkerchief of the descrip- 
tion known as ‘the blue bird’s eye,’ and wiped his 
eyes one by one. ‘I takes an interest in this ’ere little 
plot, sir,’ added he, ‘ because it’s the last.’ Then he 
went on digging in silence. 

‘What an exceedingly odd old man you are, 
thought I. He was obviously mad, but yet so gentle, 
that he turned the worms away with the flat of his 
spade, and forbore to cut them through. ‘ What an 
exceedingly odd old man !’ 

Just then a hand was laid on my shoulder, and I 
found myself face to face with young Chane. He had 
not the same thoughtful expression as he usuall 
wore, but one that was ve, and even sorrow 
after another manner. y, confound him, he was 
looking at me just as that driver, and the mad 

ener, and the housekeeper, and the Honourable 

‘om Noodell had looked, as much as to say: ‘ Poor old 

ga, I pity you; you have been and put your 
‘oot in it, tod and all.’ 

‘What is the matter, Mr Chane?’ said I sharply. 
‘ Have you seen a ghost?’ 

‘No, sir, returned he gravely; ‘but I have heard 
the subterranean noise that has disturbed your family, 
and I know what evil it bodes to Eyrie Towers.’ 
‘Well, what ?’ said I with a short ry 

‘Ruin!’ replied he. ‘Your castle is built upon a 
rock indeed, but that rock is sandstone. The eastern 
tower, which Louisa Adelaide has chosen for her 
boudoir, will be in the sea in six months. Your land 
decreases with every tide. If you will but descend 

onder steps, you may see for yourself how the waves 
ave honeycombed the cliff, and threaten to engulf it 
utterly.’ 

In a shorter time than the best judges would have 
deemed possible, I descended hand over hand to the 
sea-shore. M. Leotard indeed might have done it 
quicker, but few other professional and no 
amateur. When a man has sunk five figures (even if 
they be but small ones) in the —— of a property 
which somebody has just told him is valueless, he 
makes haste to see. It would have been a good deal 
better for me if I had taken those steps before. 

No wonder the castle was cheap. It was not worth 
eighteen months’ purchase. The sea would have the 
whole of it in a — of years. What a light was 
shed at once upon the sayings which, until now, 
had so puzzled me! 

Well might Miss Walker of Sharp Street, Cinque- 
rt, have observed: ‘ Well, sir, we may not loi 
oon the opportunity of visiting Eyrie Towers at all. 
I felt a little mitigation of my misfortune in that I 

had never sent her a ticket of admittance. 

Well might the driver have remarked that I could 
‘scarcely expect’ that the castle-flag would fly over 
Mrs Tompkins’s head ‘ for many, many years!’ 

Well might that felonious Nathaniel Graves 
i e me from descending to the shore. His 
agitation when I asked whether the house was 
haunted had arisen from the fear of quite another 
question. No wonder the road ran so close to the 
cliff-top ; once only he had spoken truth when he said 
that it did not use to do so. There would be no road 
at all next year. 

Well might the Hon. Tom Noodell and his friends 
think it ‘not worth while’ to call upon us, since we 
were ‘only to be amongst them for such a very short 
time.’ He had concluded that I was aware of my 
danger, and had bought the Cheap Castle with my 
eyes open. When he found out that I was a dupe, 
he sniggered ; and who could have helped it? 

Well might the old retainers cast upon me looks of 

ity at seeing me in the meshes of the man of law. 
rie Towers had been bought and sold (and always 
marvellously cheap) ten times within the last twenty 
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years. It was getting cheaper and cheaper every 
year. Everybody about Cinqueport knew the secret, 
and Mr Nathaniel Graves had received his agent’s 
mtage ten times over. When the place was first 
isposed of by its noble proprietor—on the ion of 


me with snappish dissatisfaction of how he always 
told me I fot Geughs the property for an old son 
Albeit, it is no thanks to him that Eyrie Towers is 
really a Cheap Castle after all. 


the arbour caving in while the Hon. Misses Chiselden 
were taking tea in it—there had been a great space, 
when looked at from above, between the Cheap Castle 
and the sea. The subterranean thunder caused by 
the falling of the sand-cliff sounded, as yet, distant. 
The rose- en was, I dare say, just where the old 
| ae ad indicated it; I had thought him mad 
or doing so five minutes ago—but now who was the 
madman ? 

‘If I was a e like the rest of them,’ muttered 
I aloud, ‘I should ride over to that scoundrel Graves, 
and tell him to advertise in the 7imes as usual. I 
dare say he would find another fool to take the place. 
How did you find out all about it, Theodolite?’ 

I called Chane by the old name, because I began to 
feel towards him after the old fashion. He was really 
a good fellow, although not a good match for my 
daughter ; and even in the latter respect there was 
less mary 4 between our respective social conditions 
since Eyrie Towers was doomed ; I was a poorer man 
by ten thousand pounds, at least. 

‘Well, sir, returned the civil engineer, ‘I knew no 
more about the matter than yourself half an hour ago; 
but feeling the boudoir shake, and hearing a rumble 
with which my professional ear is well acquainted, I 
suspected what was wrong, and came down here at 
once, where I found my worst apprehensions verified.’ 

‘Well, it’s a great loss, Theodolite,’ said I philo- 
sophically ; ‘and I confess I shall be grieved to quit 
old Eyrie Towers.’ 

‘ Then, if I were you, I would just stop where I was, 
returned Theodolite gravely. 

*What! and “ cave in,” like the Honourable Misses 
Chiselden in the arbour? No; not I.’ 

*My dear Mr Tompkins,’ exclaimec the young man 
earnestly, ‘listen to me. A set of short-sighted, as 
well as dishonourable men have been selling this 
=, as quick as they could sell, for I don’t know 

ow long, and each at a considerable pecuniary loss. 
If they expended half the money in an honest 
and sagacious way, they might have lived here as long 
as they pleased. I know — will never act as they 
did as to the dishonesty; but as to the sagacity, will 
you be wise, and stay where you are? For five thou- 
sand pounds, I will answer for building you such a 
breakwater as shall keep Eyrie Towers for your great- 
great-grandchildren ; and if there be Poi d stone 
within a reasonable distance’—— 

‘There is, cried I, interrupting the young man 
hilariously ; ‘there’s a blessed q of Portland 
stone on my own land.—Look here, Theodolite: if 

‘ou will stop these noises, prop up the eastern tower, 

ild the breakwater for five thousand pounds, and 
save me my Cheap Castle, I tell you what 1’ll give you 
—I’ll give you Louisa Adelaide.’ 

‘Then, that’s a bargain, quoth Mr Theodosius 
Chane, C.E. ; and we shook hands. 

My wife and daughter never knew anything about 
the matter until there was nothing to know; they 
never suspected their danger till it was past: we 
told them that we were building a pier. When it 
was finished, and Eyrie Towers made secure, we had 
a wedding there, at which the Honourable Tom 
Noodell and half the county were present. As soon 
as they found out that our stay was not to be for 
a limited period, they had thought it worth while to 
call. The rescue of so well known a pile as Eyrie 
Towers from the devouring ocean, has enhanced my 
son-in-law’s reputation, | helped to render him by 
no means so bad a match after all. 

Mr Nathaniel Graves alone speaks ill of the 
achievement, which he complains has deprived him of 
an annuity; and whenever I meet him he reminds 


ROYAL COMMISSIONS OF INQUIRY. 


THERE are many curious things in the system of 
government adopted in England, which have grown 
up no one knows how, just as they were wan We 
have a sovereign and a royal family ; a privy-council, 
of which the sovereign forms a part, and a cabinet, in 
whose deliberations the sovereign is not permitted to 
join; a House of Peers, and a series of committees 
appointed by it; a House of Commons which votes 
the supplies, and committees of inquiry as many 
and as often as it pleases ; and a whole army of exe- 
cutive officials, from the lord chancellor and the 
prime minister, down to the postman and the excise- 
man. We might sup that these would be staff 
enough for little England. But no; there must be 
royal commissions in addition—commissions to carry 
out a regular series of duties ; and other commissions 
to make inquiries into certain special subjects. Some- 
times, when a ‘ pressure from without’ compels the 
minister to take up a particular subject before he is 
ready with any specific measure, he appoints a com- 
mission of inquiry, either to gain time or to soothe 
malcontents. On other occasions, however, it may be 
really desirable to obtain more information than is at 
wresent available by means of a royal commission. 
ery well. But then, how about the ‘ little bill’ pre- 
sented to John Bull for payment? If the commis- 
sioners are such distinguished persons, or their inquiry 
be of such a nature as to render it unnecessary to pay 
them for their labour, still the expenses are very 
considerable—especially in printing and publishing 
monstrous Blue-books which scarcely a dozen persons 
read. John sometimes finds that these expenses are 
defrayed out of what are called Civil Contingencies ; 
while in other instances, he is asked to grant money 
through his representatives in the House of Commons. 
He has a misgiving that, though many of the com- 
missions lead to valuable results, many others are too 
costly, and many others scarcely worth any of the 
money they have cost. Last spring, John became a 
little cross; he asked for his account—a list of all 
the ial commissions appointed, the work done, 
and the money paid. The account was sent in; he 
rubbed his eyes a good deal, and ascertained at full 
length what we shall state in brief. 

Setting aside the commissions of a permanent cha- 
racter, such as the Enclosure, the Ecclesiastical, and 
the Patent Commissions, and others of like nature, 
there were nineteen commissions of inquiry appointed 
in the sessions 1859, 1860,and 1861. Speaking roundly, 
these commissions were representatives of the two 
yee» ought we to do? And how shall we 

0 it? ‘ How shall we recruit our Army?’ The com- 


missioners were a year and a half considering this 
uestion ; then made their Report; and then ended 


eir labours. ‘How shall we the Licensing 
System and the Sale of Spirits in Scotland?’ This 
occupied more than a year, and ran away with two 
thousand pounds of good money, besides the cost of 
printing. A group of lawyers set about inquiring 
whether, and how, we should ‘ bring together’ all the 
ye nee Courts of Law and Equity, Probate, Divorce, 
Admiralty, &c.: a dismal subject, on which it is 
satisfactory to know that only seven hundred pounds 
was spent. But then came an expenditure of five 
thousand pounds for inquiring ‘into the Civil, Muni- 
cipal, and Ecclesiastical Laws of the Island of Jersey’ 
—very much money for a very small place. Then, 
‘the Mode of taking Evidence in the Court of Chan- 
cery,’ the ‘Provisions for the Management of the 
Funds of the Court of Chancery,’ and ‘the Practice 
of the Superior Courts of Common Law in Ireland’— 
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were the subjects intrusted to three other commis- 
sioners: we not only spend money in law, but we 

d money in inquiring how we spend money in 
law. Eight thousand pounds were got through by 
the commissions for inquiring into the Defences of the 
Country ; and three thousand by the Salmon Fisheries 
Commission. But the most vexing of all these com- 
missions are those for inquiring into ‘Corrupt Prac- 
tices at Elections.’ It really is too bad that we poor 
oe should be called upon to pay several io 
sand pounds because the voters at Gloucester, Wake- 
field, and Berwick measure their political opinions by 
a golden standard. Pity we cannot send in the ‘little 
bill’ either to the bribers or the bribed. 

Besides these nineteen, there were nine other com- 
missions previously appointed, but not ended until 
1859 or later. The most formidable of these was 
the ‘Commission for inquiring whether Advantage 
might not be taken of the Rebuilding of the Houses 
of Parliament for the Pp of promoting and 
encouraging the Fine Arts’—a name almost as involved 
as Dickens’s ‘ Hot Mufiin and Crumpet Baking and 
Punctual Delivery Company.’ This commission spent 
sixteen thousand pounds sterling, not in providing 
works of fine art for the new Houses of Parliament, 
but in deciding whether we shall have such works at 
all; and we’ll try our best to believe (though it is 
hard work) that the money has been well laid out. 
These gentlemen have been twenty-one years about 
it, and the ‘inquiry’ is not finished yet. John Bull 
has paid the money out of the taxes, but the fact 
is perhaps concealed from him behind the genteel 
expression ‘Civil Contingencies.’ This commis- 
sion has been one of the most remarkable ever 


appointed. It was nominated on the 22d of November | h 


1841, with the late Prince Consort as its chairman ; 
and in the subsequent period of twenty-one years, 
has lost by death an extraordi number of 
persons who, by birth or position, by fortune or by 
intellect, had become celebrities. Look at the list : 
Prince Consort, Duke of Sutherland, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, Earl of Aberdeen, Earl of Ellesmere, Earl 
Canning, Viscount Melbourne, Lord Ashburton, Lord 
Graham,” Sir Hobert. Inglis, Mr ‘Wyse, Gally 

, Sir nglis, Mr , Mr y 
Knight, Mr Hallam, Mr Ron ak, seventeen 
out of thirty-one. 

Some of the other commissions have been rather 
costly affairs. The ‘Popular Education’ commissioners 
ran through thirteen thousand pounds in three years. 
A very annoying affair was the commission for 
inquiring into the doings at the mili clothing 
dépot at Weedon; poor John had actually to 
eight thousand pounds to Messrs Quilter and 
the accountants for overhauling the account-books 
at that establishment, and ascertaining that the 
debit and credit accounts did not agree; that is, 
he knew that he had been wronged, and he paid 
eight thousand pounds to find out how much. Some 
of the commissioners are too high in position, or too 
wealthy, to receive payment for their services; but 
= a good deal of money is licked up in various ways. 

us the ‘ Lights, er and Beacons Commission’ 
put down an item of sixteen hundred pounds for 
‘travelling and nal expenses’ of the commissioners. 
The ‘Jersey’ inquiry was an exception ; the three 
commissioners took a thousand pounds each. The 
‘National Defence’ Commission spent no less than 
four thousand pounds in surveying, conducted by the 
topographical department of the War Office. In the 


wretched ‘ Election Bribery’ affairs, it appears that 
the usual number of commissioners for each inquiry 
is three, and that the three commissioners get five 
guineas a day each; of course, they are all ‘ honour- 
able men,’ but there is a great temptation to spin 
out the ec to an undue len as is shewn 
by the Blue-books of evidence collected, in some 

amounting to a thousand closely printed 


folio pages! Eight hundred guineas paid to three 
rsons for listening to details of roguery told by 
rwick people against each other—alas, alas ! 

These temporary commissions of inquiry the reader 
will understand are fluctuating. Some are formed 
every year; some die every year; some live only 
a few months; whereas one, to which we have 
adverted, has lived no less than twenty-one years. If, 
in a somewhat disheartened mood, John Bull were 
to ask how much these injuries have cost him, and 
are likely to cost him in future, he would perhaps 
add up all the money spent, and divide the sum by 
the number of commissions. He might say: ‘I have 
paid fifty-six thousand pounds in three years for 
twenty-eight commissions ; I have paid nine hundred 
thousand pounds altogether since 1830; and I 
calculate that the commissions cost me two thousand 
pounds apiece, one with another.’ He may or may 
not think them worth the money—what do you say? 

One curious feature about these commissions is, that 
no one except those interested knows where the meet- 
ings are held. We do not possess (perhaps we never 
shall) a grand ‘ government building’ for the accom- 
modation of the ministerial and executive functi 
aries. They are poked about in all sorts of corners. 
The Fine Arts Commissioners have held their 
meetings—about one hundred and forty in twenty- 
one years—in the sumptuous building to which their 
labours refer; but most of the other commissions 
‘sit’ where they can. The committee-rooms of the 
House of Lords or Commons are occasionally placed at 
their disposal; but there are multitudes of private 
houses now ap ropriated in this way. All about 
Parliament, V itehall, and Abingdon Streets are 
ouses rented by the government for the accom- 
modation of ‘boards,’ ‘commissions,’ and ‘ depart- 
ments,’ which have no other home to go to. Earl 
Russell, for instance, at the present time, must hang 
up his hat in an out-of-the-way nook between White- 
hall and the Thames, because the old Foreign Office 
was tumbling about his ears, and because the new 
one is not yet built. Sir Charles Wood has to rent 
half of a t hotel, because there is no other India 
Office for him to go to. Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
is theoretically supposed to be always running to and 
fro between Pall Mall and Parliament Street, because 
the two halves of the War Office are thus severed ; 
and the Duke of Somerset has the same sort of 
double existence between the two halves of the 
Admiralty at Whitehall and Somerset House. If the 
big men are thus pushed about, mere temporary 
commissioners must not, of course, marvel that the 
accommodation afforded to them is occasionally some- 
what of the humblest. 


OUR WINTER PENSIONERS. 
Tuar life in the, country is a delightful Sing during 
the sunny summer months, nobody attempts to deny. 
On its ene, it is not my purpose to expatiate. 
They may be enjoyed through descriptions, far more 
vivid than I can hope to give; and as for its amuse- 
ments, my readers have only to take up any fashion- 
able novel, where the scene is laid in a country-house, 
to find them strung upon the thread of narrative 
as thickly—excuse the meanness of the simile—as 
onions on a market-woman’s rope. 

But, when once the sun has fairly entered Scorpio, 
then, just as the warm bright tones fade out of the 
landscape, we see the colours fading with them out of 
country-life. Daylight grows scant, and diversion 
scanter still. Archery, picnics, al-fresco tea-drink- 
ings—all delights of the sort become things which set 
one shivering to think of. Croquet is out of the 

uestion on a lawn frosted a 
skating, though pleasant and practicable enough, is 
apt my lose half’ its zest when practised on some 
solitary pond without a single admiring spectator, 
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Of one’s neighbours, one sees little when the state 
both of the atmosphere and the roads makes pedes- 


fret to find themselves thrown entirely on their own 
resources for all those interests and pleasures which 
enliven daily life. Now, these it is certainly wise to 
develop through such means as lie open to us; and as 
the members of our own household experience high 
gratification all the winter long, through a regular 
system of outdoor relief to our feathered a. 
and, moreover, as this is an enjoyment which all 
our coun friends might share, as it awakens 
interests which keep seb the whole year round, a 
few minutes will surely not be thrown away in a 
gossip over these winter pensioners. Those who 
alread ise this charity—which need not inter- 
fere the least with that which our fellow-creatures 
now demand of us so urgently—will like to compare 
our observations with their own, and others may lay 
up a true — to lighten the dark days that are 
even now beginning. 

First on our list, hen, because by far the first in num- 
bers, stands the sparrow-family, familiar both to town 
and country folks. Make a close acquaintance with 
them, and you will be surprised Hy em what a 
curious amusing race they are. Of all birds, these 
eminently possess what Charles Lamb calls ‘ the great 
gift of chit-chat.’ They chatter over their loves and 
their quarrels, over their own affairs and those of 
their neighbours, in such an open fashion, putting 
withal so much of a human air into their discourse, 
that you may listen, as Gulliver listened to a knot of 
Liliputians, only wishing that you knew the dialect, 
and morally certain that you do pick up a word here 
and there. One of the tribe—our pensioner last 
winter—in the spring, lined and rearranged a martin’s 
nest under the house-eaves, and therein established 
his wife. Just as she was hatching, back come the 
rightful owners with every disposition to oust their 
tenants. A sharp skirmish (the old story) took place. 
At first, we thought the sparrows would have been 
beaten, but a handful of neighbours flew to the rescue, 
and the martins, prt by numbers, were driven 
off. Afterwards, what congratulations poured in upon 
the victors ; how they ran up and down the tiles, and 
what perching on eaves, and preening of feathers, and 
flirting of tails, till the whole house-top shewed as live] 
as a borough in election-time! Conspicuous above all 
was the successful candidate. If we only had had that 
vizier of the Arabian Nights, who understood all bird- 
palaver, at our elbow, then we might have thoroughly 
enjoyed the eloquent speech in which our cock- 
sparrow thanked his constituents. Our own ears 
could only guess that he was telling them this was 
the day of his life; that he had a good 
deal to say about vested rights and interests; and 
that some neat quotations of the ‘pro aris and focis’ 
=v brought down that chatter of applause at the 

At night, he roosts on the water-pipe close by 
the nest, and I hear him telling all the neighbouring 
scandal to his wife before he drops asleep. Open the 
window just underneath, he untucks his head from 
his wing, and, like Mercutio’s soldier, ‘swears a prayer 
or two, then turns to sleep i 
wakes him; and in turn, he wakes his wife with a 
patter of morning felicitations, and away they fly 


together to provide a breakfast for gaping 
youngsters. 

I have often been ised to find persons who see 
the birds every day of their lives, really puzzled to 
distinguish between the house and the hedge sparrow, 


; | of the female Passer d 


especially as the latter is not a sparrow at all, though 
its pale-ash and bay markings are ~~ like oo 
aticue t hel to the 
warblers, a genus entirely different ; isa soft-billed bird ; 
and pipes a sweet short plaint of a song very early in 
the year. Our east-country rustics it ‘cuckoo’s 
nurse,’ and with good reason, for that intruder lays 
her egg more frequently among the turquoise-coloured 
ova of the hedge-warbler, than in the nests of other 
birds. One curious instance of the fidelity with 
which the foster-parents fulfil the duty thus laid 
upon them, came under my own observation. A pair 

warblers had hatched out early, the first brood 
was flown, and the hen-bird had built again in a 
willow stump. Before she began to lay, however, a 
cuckoo popped its egg into the new nest. At once 
the ‘nurse’ began to sit upon this single cag 5 and 
when it was hatched, both she and her mate devoted 
themselves to the task of feeding their monstrous 
nursling, whose appearance seemed to drive all 
thoughts of a second family of their own out of 
their heads. 

and hedge-warblers will come in 
plenty for bread-crumbs, but if you wish to attract a 
variety of guests to your table-d’héte, you must of 
course offer a more various bill of fare. Perhaps your 
establishment, my friend, boasts a nesting-place ; 
some room with fittings warm and cosy for the 
tender human brood. ow, supposing the nursery 
looks out on the garden, a pleasure for its inmates in 
heavy winter-days, which their elders will be pleased 
to share, is easily created. A small round or melon- 
shaped wire-cage, set up about three feet from the 
ground, is all that is necessary. From the middle of 
this hang a lump of suet, and this soon brings 
the tit-mice. We have the wires placed just far 
apart to admit them, but not wide enough to allow 
the crow to play harpy at the feast: children never 
seem w of wa these graceful little fellows 
run up and down the birch-stem, which supports the 
cage, ¢ with mouse-like movements round the 
wires, or ging from these by their claws, head 
downwards, strike with their beaks at the suet like 
proficients at the old game of Bob-cherry. We enter- 
tain three members of the family—the handsome 
black-headed tit-mouse, the marsh-tit, and our 
favourite blue-cap, which, as the readers of Gilbert 
White already know, is ‘a vast admirer of suet.’ This 
bird, with his cap of Prussian-blue velvet, the soft 
colouring, yellow-shaded into green, of the body, tail 

ings that match his on Se wings have 
a white cross-bar—is one our handsomest small 
birds. On mornings, even while the snow 
under the shrubs shews gray in the winter twilight, 
we count as many as five, six, seven of our p= 
little suet admirers, blithe and busy over their 
fast. It is worth while observing that they break off 
fi ents which they hold in their claws to feed u 
with precisely the action of parrots and cross-bills. 
Two or three pairs build every spring on our premises, 
and no birds choose such eccentric nesting-places. A 
pink-shell on rock-work, the scare-crow’s hat, 

a bee-skep, the kitchen soap-box left by 
chance on a wall, of all these odd crannies we have 
known the blue-cap take possession. I once saw their 
nest most skilfully fixed in a wide-mouthed preserv- 
ing-bottle, which been left to drain neck down- 
wards. In this the pigmy hen reared ten young 
ones; and the brood, when half-fledged, offered a 
most curious sight as we saw them through the 


k | glass come, half-fluttering, half-creeping, down their 


wee path to be fed at the ’s neck by the 
yn i ice. One fi ing-da 
much for our winged mice. One fine spring-day, 
in 1860, we found a visitor at their feel. 
ing-place, picking up sun-flower seeds, It must 
have made its autumn burrow somewhere near, and 
had been disturbed, or perhaps tempted out early 


\| 


trian and pony-chaise locomotion equally unpleasan 
a and as for town acquaintance, those are by no means 
so ready to drive ten miles out, and ten miles in again, 
; for the sake of our society, as when we have nightin- 
; : = in our woods, and strawberries on our garden- 
No wonder that families of moderate means, 
fixed in a village the year through, grumble a little 
q over their disadvantages as winter draws on, and | | 
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from winter-quarters, by the fine weather. Our 
guest was the lesser field-mouse; the smallest 
mouse that creeps, for two of them barely turn the 
scale against a ytgwe Its back was squirrel-red, 
the under-side of its y a silvery white, it had the 
prettiest tail, almost as long as itself, the prettiest 
tiny ears sticking upright out of its short fur ; the 

iest ways and antics imaginable! It came daily 
or maize and wheat, till the weather grew quite 
warm, when no doubt it joined its —— in the 
fields. The creature delighted in climbing up to the 

where, laying hold of the wires with long claws 

prehensile tail, it would sport and swing like a 
flying acrobat. Never was such a graceful pigmy 
seen out of fairy-land as this lesser field-mouse! 
Indeed, though White of Selborne first introduced 


ieee to naturalists, one feels certain that the 


’ people’ must have been acquainted with them 

since, and have set a token upon them. Observe 
the distinet line along each delicate side, for all the 
world like a mark left by traces. Who could want 
clearer proof that these are the very mice which were 
put into harness by the fairy god-mother, and whisked 
their long tails in Cinderella’s glass-coach ? 

The nch rarely comes to be fed till after 
Christmas, when hips and haws grow scarce along the 
hedge. He is then glad of canary-seed. A bird of 
sprightly mien and airy bachelor-ways, you are not 

ised to find him called ‘ Ccelebs’ by ornithologists. 
As Pimny goes on, he wears his gay coat—a bit of 
natural patchwork with curiously blended colours it 
is—with increased jauntiness; his head grows sheeny ; 
and he betakes himself to an elm-walk, in company 
with the great tit, to whose three joyful notes he adds 
a song neat and sprightly like his person. If we walk 
beneath the elms, he suspends his occupation of 
icking off their blossom-buds to fly down for seed, 
Restos close to one’s feet with confident pertness. 
Our Ceelebs is now in search of a wife, and fixes his 
wedding-day somewhere about St Valentine’s. The 
ir have built their elegant nest, studded with 
fichens, in a hedge close at hand, and we see our 
favourite feed his young ones every morning. After 
this fashion, our winter pensioners mostly repay our 
charity. They become summer friends: they pitch 
their tent and rear their young close to the house. 
Even the shy black-bird does this; the hen, who 
actually allowed herself to be fed on the nest, never 
flying off at our approach, but turning to us with all 
that friendly confidence which is, methinks, the most 
exquisite tribute man can receive from the animal 
creation. The thrush and the blue-cap build within 
sight of the same window from which we watched, 
last month, the proceedings of a pair of house-sparrows, 
who took down an old nest in a Turin poplar, and 
rebuilt it almost at the top of the highest tree in the 
row, against which the north wind has often since 
poured a full deep boom, and, we may fancy, well 
rocked the procreant cradle. 

No doubt, some readers will be ready to ask what 
becomes of our summer fruit, if we regularly harbour 
the birds. We answer, as we tell persons who put 
the question viva voce, that most of the feathered 
race do more service than harm We who protect 
the birds, certainly enjoy quite as good a supply of 
peas and cherries—of summer and autumn fruit—as 
our neighbours who persecute them. Nay, only last 
year, when the green caterpillars devoured, like locusts, 
all things in the district, our gardener was not troubled 
with them ; and allowing, on the other hand, that the 
little rogues do indulge in occasional mischief, I say, 
what are a few flower and leaf buds, or a little fruit, 
compared with the pleasure we find in watching all 
their ways? Just think of the thousand fancies, 

ve and gay, of the elevating influences, the 
ind] pathies, to which glimpses into this bird- 
worl whew us waken up the mind, and especially 
the mind of the young. Hereby they gain that lively 


practical knowledge which can never be got out of 
the best compilations of natural history ; for through- 
out all her workings, nature lays down the same law. 
We must look into them with our own eyes, if we 
would have a clear and genuine insight. Every time 
the practical naturalist glances through his note-book, 
he must have this truth brought home to him. Facts 
and observations, highly wiedile to the student, 
he can produce in abundance; but all that made 
up the brightness and the freshness to himself, that 
warmed his heart and stirred his feeling, these he can 
no more give to others than he could put the sun- 
shine and the breeze into his pages. 

But while we digress, another ioner waits 
for his dole—hemp and canary mixed. Look 
how he picks out the hemp with his short black 
beak, cracking away at it, his head on one side, 
as if hemp-seeds were nuts to him; and no doubt 
they are. The bullfinch is a winter guest, more 
welcome than constant. Only when his own larder, 
the hedgerow, is completely bare, do we see him 
‘coming, as a friend truly says, ‘like a sunbeam 
across the garden.’ Admire the glossy jet of his 
crown, which serves as an admirable set off to the 
rich tunic he wears; as for the latter, our fauna 
might be searched in vain to find its exact match. 
Naturalists describe the colour as rose-pink, carmine, 
crimson ; and it might have been one of these, had 
not nature toned it down with some subtile shade 
known only to her ette. Elsewhere, she shews us 
the same exquisite hue on a larger scale. In winter 
sunsets, when the air is very stili, we may sometimes 
see it in long stretches and patches underlying masses 
of gray cloud. While we look on, it changes, deepen- 
ing as soon as the sun has gone down into a glossy 
lurid crimson, An old shepherd, — as high an 
authority on weather matters within the village 
precincts as Admiral Fitzroy himself, first drew my 
attention to this ‘bullfinch sky’—so he called it—as 
a certain portent of foul weather. 

A sharp winter brings a whole set of pensioners, 
who contrive to pick up a living for themselves in 
seasons of common severity. These are the yellow- 
hammer, the finches, the redwing, the fieldfare, 
thrushes, both missel and song, and the black-bird— 
all birds which do not resort to plantations, but keep 
in open fields and hedges, and consequently, bear the 
full brunt of wind and frost. Through the terrible 
frosts of 1860-1, this starving population flocked to a 
sheltered place, where they found a plentiful provi- 
sion of rape, hemp, and Home berries, ant-apple, 
bread-crumbs, and egg. The melancholy silence of 
the party, including, as it did, some of our best song- 
birds, which, under happier skies, fill the air with 
music, was very touching. Very touching, too, was 
their appearan: ping, scared, forlorn ; the plum- 
age rough and staring ; and about the head and neck, 
where the feathers were very an expression 
which struck the eye at once of painful anxiety 
which accompanies human suffering. Among his con- 
geners, the black-bird seemed the least 
though his plumage looked rusty, and even the deep 
orange of his beak dull and faded. We observed that 
while the small birds fed on the spot like poultry, the 
black-bird pounced down on the morsels of 
apple or bread, and flew quite off with them. Even 
starvation had not conquered his solitary habits. 

Across the Channel, small birds meet with a some- 
ae treatment. French writers senti- 
mentalise over them much as Sterne sentimentalises 
over the starling, and afterwards dine upon them with 
so little mercy, that the tribe is literally in danger of 
being eaten off the face of the country. Buffon exactly 
puts the case when he winds up his genial description 
of the robin with the very practical direction, ‘this 
affectionate little songster should be served up with 
bread-crumbs.’ Serve the robin by all means with 
bread-crumbs, my reader—though not by any means 
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in Mrs Glass’s sense of the phrase—and remember 
when you do so, that Rob is a dainty feeder, and likes 
his bread crumbed fine. Spread his table upon your 
window-ledge, and he feeds under your eye with all 
the nonchalance of a gentleman plying knife and fork 
at a public dinner, with a gallery full of ladies looking 
on. And, the meal over, just as the gentleman 
aforesaid rewards the patience of the gallery with a 
speech, so Rob pours forth his flood of cheery elo- 
quence, no matter how bleak the day; no matter if a 
bitter north wind blows the feathers of his flaming 
waistcoat all awry! our robin—he has been four 
years our client—is free of the house, and walks in 
as he pleases. A saucer full of water, left by chance 
ona — near an open window, first tempted 
our favourite indoors. On that occasion, to the no 
small surprise of lookers-on, Rob, after earnest inspec- 
tion of the saucer, hopped down, plunged into it, and 
gave himself a bath with such evident satisfaction 
that, taking the hint, we have provided him since 
with one of his own. Rob never refuses a bit of e 
or meat chopped fine as a relish, but the daintiest 
morsel you can provide him in summer is the meal- 
worm. He is always flying in for one of these, and 
then away to his nest, in a door-porch covered 
with ivy, through the leaves of which his mate, 
when incubating, watches comers and goers with 
a bright fearless eye. Last year one of the brood of 
the previous season settled his wife under our 
tection. The young couple interested us, and as ee 
had fixed their quarters in a distant shrubbery, we 
hoped there mt be no scandalous quarrels among 
kinsfolk. However, domestic jars arose, and, singu- 
larly enough, in this case between mother and daugh- 
ter-in-law, who were from the first on those quarrelling 
terms with each other, which ladies in the same rela- 
tionship wearing crinoline instead of feathers have 
been known to be. Bickerings ended at last in a 
downright fight, when the young birds were com- 
pletely driven off the premises, have not ventured 
upon a return. 

Next to the nightingale, the robin is the bird 
beloved of the poets, in whose pages you may look for 
some of his more subtile characteristics. This remark, 
by the way, does not apply to our favourite alone, 
for many of the best poets display so clear an insight 
into the life and conversation of birds, that we are 
tempted to believe in some natural affinity between 
our feathered songsters and the muses. One instance 
of this sort of intuition, which refers to the robin, 
will suffice the reader, and may suggest a hundred 
others. Only yesterday, a man was digging a garden- 
trench in front of the window ; all through his task a 
robin bore him company, hopping here and there, and 
fixing a curious persistent gaze on every spadeful of 
fresh mould as it was flung up. A pretty sight, and 
one which you and I, my reader, may have watched 
scores of times. But, then, would it ever have occurred 
to you and me, to throw the bird’s whole action into 
a few words, using it too as a subtile comparison, like 
Tennyson, where Geraint, suspicious of his wife, 
‘looked as keenly at her, as careful robins eye the 
delver’s toil ?’ e amiable way in which the robin 
ingratiates himself with the juniors, hardly meets 
with the notice it deserves. Where cottage hospi- 
tality is shewn him, he will often display a marked 
preference for one of the children. I call to mind an 
instance where the baby was Rob’s especial favourite, 
and, ay on the cradle’s head, he might be seen 
watching the rosy sleeper inside with his grave, care- 
ful air. At another cottage-door, a blind boy used to 
sit weaving osiers, with a robin singing on his shoulder. 
And one story of this sort—I it from an eye- 
witness—is hardly less pathetic than the tenderness 
of the old ballad. Here the bird had chosen as his 
yee friend a little girl who sank into a hopeless 

line. The very day after she had taken to her 
bed, the shadow of a footfall was heard coming up 


round after round of the ladder which did duty as a 
staircase with the family ; another minute, and her 
feathered friend was pouring his notes of joyful recog- 
nition from the h of the bed. Afterwards, he 
never missed his daily visit to the sick-room, even to 
the day when the life within it was ebbing fast. That 
morning, when he began his accustomed song, the 
child, brightening for a moment, be earnestly 
that he might not be disturbed. er wish was 
obeyed, and so the bird sang on eran the solemn 
hush of the chamber—sang his little playmate away 
to her last sleep ! 

Most heartily do I wish that I could clear Rob of 
the serious charge brought against him of bestowin, 
all his friendliness on man, while he exhibits himse 
in a most disengaging light among his fellows. Alas! I 
am bound to confess that he is the very Ishmael among 
small birds. A quarrelsome neighbour, a domestic 
tyrant, he beats his wife, he beats his children, who, as 
soon as they grow strong enough, beat him in his turn. 
For instance, I saw——— But, stay, here is the culprit 
at this moment at the window. I take the lid from a 
small box at my elbow, and at once here comes Rob 
to pick out a meal-worm for himself. Observe him, 
he feels quite at home, so he does not snap it up with 
a re. but takes it delicately and leisurely, 
as a lady of the old school took her pinch of snutf. 
The bonne bouche in his beak, he perches on the 
shoulders of the Parian — who obligingly holds 
my wax-matches, pinches the head of the annelid, 
throws back his own, and, hey presto! it is lodged in 
a twinkling behind his red waistcoat. No, my bonny 
bird, that fact I was about to give shall never edify 
the curious in such matters. I lay down my Faw 
forthwith before it blackens thy character with that 
‘malignant truth.’ Among his congeners, let Rob be 
more pugnacious than at Donnybrook— 
in the domestic circle, let his conduct be such that, 
were he a London sparrow instead of a country 
robin, he might be better known in Bow Street than 
the worst husband on whom the police keeps an eye 
—let him, I say, be all this, yet my readers and I will 
never think ill of him while he is Robin Goodfellow 
to all the human race ; while we find him what Izaak 
Walton found him in his day—‘our honest Robin, 
that loves mankind, both alive and dead.’ 


CABS AND CABMEN. 


_AT no time were cabmen a popular class in London. 


Since the opening of the International Exhibition, 
they have become more unpopular than ever. Their 
life is a hard one; they constantly incline to take 
over-liberal views of distance ; and when a fare is re- 
fractory, they are anything but nice about the choice 
of lan e in enforcing extortionate demands, We 
know from the experience of ‘strikes,’ that mechanics 
go to t lengths occasionally on a question of 
wages ; but when once the price at which they are 
to be paid is fixed, and they assent to it, they never 
think of demanding more so long as the particular 
rate of payment remains in force. It is not so 
with the cabman. He has his ostensible strike 
now and then; but, in point of fact, he indulges. in 
one continual, though covert resistance to his 
employers—the public. He considers himself an 
ill-used man if he is paid only his fare. The person 
is an impostor who tenders it—‘a cove as ought to 
walk, and not be bilking cabmen.’ This system of 
abuse succeeds, or the public are more generous in 
their dealings with cabmen than with any other class 
of the working community, or there is a general 
feeling that the scale of fares is an insufficient one ; 
for the Jehus themselves admit that in nineteen 
cases out of twenty they receive more than their 
legal due. They go further, and tell you that if 
such were not the case, the occupation ‘ would not be 
worth a follorin’ on.’ 
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As the riding tion know little more about 
the matter than what they gather from the payment 
of fares, the strong language of those to whom the 
money is paid, and the reports of cases in the police 
courts, it may not be out of place to state a few 
facts connected with the working of the cab-system. 
Of ‘four-wheelers’ and ‘Hansoms,’ there are nearly 
five thousand in London. Each cab is obliged 
to have a number, for which the owner pays one 
shilling a day. Thus, if the cab is licensed to ply 
on Sundays as well as week-days, seven shillings a 
week are paid for the licence; but if only a week- 
day licence is required, six shillings is the amount. 
The licensed owner of a cab is liable for any infraction 
of the law committed by means of the vehicle. The 
licence-duty is paid at Somerset House. Any person 
applying for permission to drive a cab plying for hire 
must get a certain form filled up. On presenting this 
at Scotland Yard, a badge and a book of fares are 
iven to him. For the former, he pays five shillings ; 
‘or the latter, half-a-crown. In addition, he is taxed 
to the amount of five shillings annually, so long as he 
remains a driver. A driver may not lend his 
to any other mn. It is clear that if he were 


permitted to do so, there would be an end of re- | fiftee 


sponsibility in case of misconduct. 

A new four-wheel cab costs about forty pounds; a 
second-hand one may be had for ten or twelve 
pounds ; but any owner who can afford it, thinks it 
the better economy to purchase a new article. A new 
Hansom may be had for about thirty-five pounds; but 
if it be a ‘ spicey’ one, and made to order, it will cost 
as much as a four-wheeler. A well-made cab will 
run for about twelve months without requiring any 
repair, except in case of accident. At the end of 
that time, probably, it will want new tires on the 
wheels. The tires on the front wheels wear out sooner 
than those on the hind wheels. A set of four tires 
costs about four-and-twenty shillings. When the 
London season is over, an aged or ‘ stale’ horse, that 
will do very well for a four-wheel cab, may be got in 
London for ten or twelve pounds, but a four or a five 
year old cannot be had under eighteen or twenty 
pounds. Those cab-owners who have a little capital 
generally purchase young horses in Ireland or at fairs 
in this country. 

For a Hansom, quite a different style of horse 
is required. If he have not height, ‘blood,’ and 
action, the whole concern will look worse than the 
shabbiest of four-wheel cabs. Hence the owners of 
Hansoms go to a different market. Tattersall’s is 
their ground. They purchase racers and hunters who 
have done their work, and who, though still showy, 
are sold without a warranty. Such animals would 
not do for four-wheelers. The class of work done 
by each description of cab is different. The four- 
wheelers go in for long distances, and more than 
two passengers; the Hansoms for short fares and 
one or two riders. There is to some extent an 
impression—arising, no doubt, from the ‘ large’ 
manner of the men and the mettlesome appearance 
of their animals—that the drivers of Hansoms receive 
higher fares than those of their more humble-looking 
competitors on four wheels. Experienced men in 
the trade 7~ that this is not the case. For town 
work, the Hansom has the advantage. In the city 
and at the west end, they receive three fares for 
every one picked up by a four-wheeler; but at the 
railways, and in general family hire, the latter ‘ beat 
them to bits.’ The relative advantages may be 
summed up thus: The cabs on four wheels get fewer 
jobs, but fares; the Hansoms do shorter dis- 
tances, but are hired more frequently. A cab of 
either kind cannot be well worked without a couple 
of horses. There are men who have only a single 
horse, but they are obliged to work at a great 
disadvantage. They must be very economical of 
their horse-power, and the system on which they act 


is to pull up on the nearest ‘rank’ after dischargi 
their fare, so that they may go over as little 
as possible when not earning money. Those who 
have two horses, usually take out one in the morning, 
and work it up to three or four o’clock in the after- 
noon; put it up then, and take out the other for 
the evening; or give each horse a rest every alter- 
nate day. ers of a single cab are, in nearly 
every instance, their own drivers; and they are the 
most steady and civil men connected with the occupa- 
tion. If they are not sober and careful of their 
horses and cab, they cannot make a living out of the 
business. It is your mere driver, generally, who is 
reckless and a rogue; but it is right to say that 
there are very many ee 

The system on which these men work is a bad one, 
and goes far to account for the numerous police-court 
cases in which cabmen figure as defendants. They 
are like the unfortunate organ-grinders ; they do not 
receive wages from their masters, but py them so 
much a day. In order that this sum and the driver’s 
own profit may be secured, horses and the public are 


badge | made victims. A careful owner, driving his own cab 


and keeping a pair of horses, calculates on earning 
ifteen a day throughout the whole 
year, except during the autumn vacation and the two 
or three weeks after Christmas. These are his dull 
times. The same amount is about the sum paid by 
a driver for the hire of a cab and two horses. This 
= the large cab-owner very well, even though the 
orses be overworked. The driver has no interest in 
easing the animals, or obtaining a good character for 
the owner: his object is to get as many fares as he 
can in the day, and bully his riders out of as much 
money as possible. These men drink a good deal, at 
their own expense, and are frequently ‘treated’ by 
their customers. They go through much hardship in 
the way of exposure to wet and cold, and long waits 
on the To these causes may be ascribed the 
habits of dissipation into which too many of them 
sink. It is to be hoped that the efforts of Lord 
Shaftesbury and other philanthropists, who have 
turned their attention to the establishment of cab- 
men’s clubs, may work a reformation. 

Cab-horses are fed well on good oats and chopped 
clover. If they were not, they would very soon be 
unfit for work. To keep one, costs about fifteen 
shillings a week; and a cab-owner who is his own 
driver, and who receives five or six pounds a week, cal- 
culates his profits—allowing for wear and tear of cab 
and horse, and stable expenses—at from two pounds 
ten shillings to three pounds, for the six days: not 
an inordinate profit surely, considering how he 
works, and the capital which he has embarked in his 
horse and rolling stock. A great proportion of the 
small cab-owners do not work their cabs on Sunday, 
concurring as they do with Mr Bianconi, the exten-. 
sive Irish car-proprietor, that giving horses one day's 
rest in the week is a saving of money in the long- 
run, to those who have purchased the animals, and 
will have to replace them when used up. The night- 
cabs are worked by the worst description of horses : 
there is scarcely one of them that is not spavined or 
partially blind, or both. To see one whose fore-legs 
are not looped and palsied from falling down and 
breaking his knees, is an exceptional curiosity. No 
cab-horses are worked day and night. Many cabs 
are. Seven shillings a night is considered a sufficient 
wn by a driver for the hire of a horse and cab. 

some cities, Dublin, for instance, the fares between 
twelve at night and six in the morning are double. 
In London, this is not the case ; and it seems a hard- 
ship on a cabman that he should be obliged to take a 
rider at sixpence a mile, within the four-mile radius, 
in the middle of a cold and wet winter's night, when 
he has not the least chance of a return-fare. 

At all the great railway stations, there are what 
are called ‘privileged cabs.’ The railway companies 
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admit a certain number of cabs to take up their posi- | century be it said, that these blessings are shared by 
tion on the rank outside the platform, and await the | the very humblest of our unfortunate fellow-creatures ; 
arrival of the trains. For this privilege each cab | and that the asylums for the care of pauper lunatics 
pays a sum, varying at the different stations, of from | stand out as noble monuments of our soci _— 
one-and-sixpence to three shillings a week. The| At one asylum, which resents only the 
company keep an inspector of cabs, a policeman to | poor of the county of Middlesex, the expenses of 
take down the number of each —— vehicle as | absolute necessaries, though administered with the 
it leaves the station with its fare, and a book in| most rigid economy consistent with the welfare of the 
which the numbers of all the cabs and the names of — approach 1L.25,000 a year for visions, 
their owners and drivers are recorded. The number | L.8000 for house expenses, L.5000 for clothing, L.10,000 
kept in this book is not that issued with the licence 
at erset House, but one painted on the side of the 
cab in proximity with the initials of the company. 
Passe arriving by trains are afforded protection 
he for their | and a precaution against imposition 
in respect of the privileged cabs. 
As has just been observed, a policeman at the exit- 
gate takes down the number of each cab as it passes 
out ; and in addition, the driver must every ss 
fill up a return of the number of fares he has 
during the day, and the places to which he has con- 
vapel them. When the privileged cabs have all 


for salaries, and so on. The authorities very properly 
do not rest content with providing merely for the 
bodily comfort of the inmates: their mental well- 
of anxious care. It is now 
the first desideratum is to prevent patients from 
brooding over their condition, by occupying and inter- 
esting m; hence every effort is made to lessen 
the monotony of asylum-life—a life free from the 
cares of the world, and therefore stupid and slow— 
by means of suitable employments; and to enliven 
it by amusements of various kinds. Inmates are 


— 


i 
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been hired up, the cabs on the rank nearest to the 
station are itted to the railway on the @ la queue 
principle. 


I have found no cabman to deny that the Exhi- 
bition enormously increased his profits. Owners 
drivers as much as one pound a day and 
more for the hire of a cab; but the latter at that 
time were taking their two pounds ten shillings and 
three pounds a day, and only for what they call the 
— and worry of the police-constables at South 
ensington, they would have made a great deal more. 
They state that as soon as the police observed an 
argument as to the amount of the fare, they would 
step forward, ask the distance travelled, tell the rider 
the proper amount, and order the cabman off. No 
ed testimony can be paid to the efficiency of the 
cers whom the commissioners of police stationed 
at the Exhibition. Men who drive their own horses 
have not reaped quite so large a harvest, but their 
fits have roportionally increased. Cabmen 
not like lady-fares; they have a horror of an 
‘unprotected female ;’ because, if any dispute arises, 
a sympathetic crowd assembles, and imposition is 
cuppa. The theory of cab-management in the 
metropolis on the part of the authorities is admir- 
able—in the tions regarding the deposit in 
the police-stations of left property, for example— 
but in practice it is foul to be defective. 
A cabman may give you all sorts of insolence, 
and make off before you have had time to take his 
number; or you may not have a pencil about you. 
In Paris, the driver must hand you a ticket on 
which his number is inscribed, when he takes you up. 
The introduction of that plan would be a t im- 
nape ag here. On the other hand, something may 
said for the cabbies. For instance, is sixpence 
sufficient payment for the carriage of two passengers, 
and as much luggage as they can stow inside, for a 
full mile from a railway station, at which man, horse, 
and cab have been standing for an hour or two 
awaiting the arrival of a train ? 


A LUNATIC PLEASURE-PARTY. 


Map people at least have reason to be thankful that 
we do not live in the good old times. Not many years 
ago, dark cell, the chain and staple, insufficient 
food, and barbarous personal violence, were the 
lot of those whose afflictions were already of the 
heaviest and saddest. Civilisation, however, has 
chan all that. Where formerly all was y 
and forbidding, it is now light and cheerful; restraint 
is unknown; the manacle and the blow have dis- 
appeared, to be replaced by kind and gentle treatment ; 
and for semi-starvation is substituted wholesome and 
— food. To the honour of the ni 


allowed to follow their trades, if possible; and if 
they know no trade, they are instructed, if they 
making, and upholstering. y are emplo: in 

and operations upon the 
and belonging to the asylum; and the females are 
occupied in needle-work, knitting, netting, laundry- 
work, and so forth. All, however, are free to work or 
not as they please. In the way of amusements, the 
inmates are liberally supplied with such books, news- 
papers, and periodicals as may be sanctioned by the 
medical officers ; they also play at various games, the 
most popular of which are cribbage and i 
The appearance of the wards in the evening, when all 
the fun is at its height, is, according to popular 
notions, rather that of a poor man’s club than of a 
public lunatic asylum. Besides all this, at Christmas, 
a ball is held in the great hall of the asylum, and in 
the summer an entertainment to which we had lately 
the honour of an invitation, and which has given rise 
to these remarks. 

The effect of these public entertainments is most 
beneficial. It gives the poor creatures something to 
look forward to, and makes them feel that they are a 
~ and parcel of the outer world, and not outcasts 

m. their kind, like the lepers of old. They are also 
much delighted at the presence of the ‘ladies and 
gentlemen.’ This is a remarkable fact, for the 
appearance of strangers within the wards is Penge = 
found to cause prejudicial excitement. Lastly, when 
it is explained that, contrary to the general impres- 
sion, lunatics have considerable powers of self-control, 
it will be understood how the knowledge that only 
those who are quiet and well-conducted will be allowed 
to go into ‘the field’ on the day in question, has a 
marked effect in improving the conduct of the patients 
for weeks before the event. 

The first intimation of the coming Féte is afforded 
by the arrival of two ‘Perseverance’ omnibuses, 
laden with the amateur band of the S division of 
the Blues; the musical portion of these gallant 
defenders of metropolitan persons and property being 
kindly spared from their duties by the chief-commis- 
sioner of the force, at the special request of the 
county magistrates. 

The striking up of the band is a signal for ——, 
preparations indoors. The patients, male and female, 
who have been selected by the surgeons as fit to 
take part in the entertainment, are assembled in the 
corridors of their ive departments. At four 
o'clock the doors are thrown open ; the band leads the 
way to the field, followed by the committee of visitors, 
consisting, on this occasion, of some fourteen of the 
county istrates, with white favours—as though 
they were the groomsmen of humanity. Next come 
the female patients, numbering over six hundred. 
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ients, about three 
eventually join the 


were insufficient to protect a thousand people from 
the inclemency of a em Those of the patients 
who happened to procession were magnani- 
a share of the magisterial gingham, 
the offer being, for the most part, declined with 
thanks; not, indeed, from motives of delicacy, but 
because, to borrow the forcible language of one of 
the ladies, ‘ the rain was so jolly.’ 

As we near the scene, we are joined by other guests 
of the day, and by friends and relations of the inmates. 
The weather (perhaps having ascertained that it was 
not a horticultural féte) holds up. We are gladdened 
by the joyous faces, we listen to the music, we admire 

e flags, we march into the tents, we are almost as 
happy as the lunatics themselves. We fear, however, 
that the propensity for rolling in the wet grass, which 

istinguishes some of our quasi-hosts, may result in 
colds and rheumatisms ; and we mildly su to a 
benevolent-looking attendant, the 
remonstrating with some of his 
bless you, sir,’ replied the man, ‘i 
me, but it don’t hurt them.’ Not feeling quite 
comfortable under this sweeping statement, we 
sought for and obtained a professional opinion, and 
were assured that the attendant had but stated a 
physiological fact; that not only would catarrhs not 
prevail for the next few days, but that such disorders 
were hardly known among the insane; and that 
lunatics are, as by a sort of com tion, si ly 
exempt from many of the ills that flesh is heir to. 
By this time, so thoroughly were we impressed with 
the advantages of lunacy, that we had serious thoughts 
of qualifying ourself for admission into the Utopia 
where it is all play and no work (unless you like), 
where a humane country gets up balls me fétes for 
rp and where, besides, you’ll never know want, or 

we the rheumatism. But this dream was not of 
long duration. We noticed that, though a uniform is 
provided for the patients, they are not compelled 
(conformably to the system of non-restraint) to wear 
it; and several having clothes of their own were, on 
the score of dress at least, undistinguishable from 
visitors. We confess to a slight twinge of nervous- 
ness, lest by some accident, some f: for instance, 
of mistaken identity, we might be detained at the 
close of the afternoon, and closeted within the walls ; 
and we pictured to ourselves the despair of the fair 
partner of our joys, who, when she heard we were 
going to a madhouse féte, hoped we should get home 
all safe. Our feelings were by no means soothed when 
we innocently attempted to enter the marquee set 
apart for the refreshments of the male side. A sturdy 
janitor, having first carefully scrutinised us, bawled 
out: ‘Hollo! are you a patient?’ We shrunk back 
as though a serpent had stung us. But recovering 
our self- ion, and being curious to learn the 
internal arrangements of the tent, we stated as much 
to the attendant, who at once politely gave us leave 
to pass. It appeared that the piece de résistance was 
plum-cake, but cherries or or tobacco was dis- 
tributed to such as prefe those luxuries. The 
rincipal fluid was beer; but there was another 
iquid, the name of which we did not learn, that had 
an outward semblance to lemonade. Our janitor 
informed us that patients desiring to fortify the in- 
ward man were required to enter at his end only, 
— soon as they were served, to retire at the — 

adding: ‘But they ’re very cunning, sir; an 
those who are up to the dodge go out at one end, and 


vy | devoted to the fair sex, on the opposite side of the 


come in at the other, as often as can.’* 
janitor was instructed to see fair-play, and to prevent 
the too frequent regurgitation of those that had had 
as much as was good for them. 

The refreshment-booth just described had its fellow, 


The 


field ; but, except at the tents, 
mitted to mingle as chose. 
The field is cov with 


sexes were per- 


ers, the 


band is again in full force, and its music exercises a 
iar effect 


peculiar on the lunatics; some rush wildly 
about without doing anything i , others exe- 
cute origi — One poor fellow was so 
powerfully affected, that after many vain attempts to 
stand on his head, he became excited, perhaps because 
he do it, and had from the 
groun nm my expressing a hope to another patient, 
who was an © pas seul, that he enjoyed the 
band, he replied : ‘ Yes, I likes music, I does; ’specially 
good music.’ Presently a quadrille is announced, and 
the votaries of Terpsichore tread the sward. Several of 
the attendants—male, belonging to the male side, and 
female, to the female side—join the mazy dance, which 
is rendered more mazy than usual from the occasional 
irruption of the hornpipists before mentioned. It is 
a part of the duty of the attendants to mix in the 
amusements of the patients, and to contribute as 
much as they can to the general enjoyment. Some of 
the patients, who are not equal to dancing—that not 
being considered a necessary accomplishment among the 
class from which our poor friends are drawn—amuse 
themselves with that genuine old English pastime, 
kiss in the ring. To the quadrille succeed other dances, 
which are more or less successes, and we wander off 
to see what is going on at the lower end of the field. 
Here we find some engaged at skittles, others at three 
throws a penny—varied only by the pleasing fact, that 
you ah have as many throws as you liked for 
nothing—and Aunt Sally. These games were in great 
request. No sooner was a snuff-box, pin-cushion, or 
cocoa-nut placed in situ—by an attendant who had the 
control of that particular pole—than a shower of 
sticks was hurled at it. The game was kept up with 
such vigour, that we sometimes feared lest Mr 
Attendant should go home with a broken head ; 
but we believe no accident occurred. Some little 
squabbles were not unfrequent, owing to the uncer- 
tainty as to the ownership of caumal iin articles of 
virtu when knocked off. a were amicably 
settled by the good genius of the pole, who authori- 
tatively awarded the trophy, and who, in cases of 
real doubt, presented a prize to each of the claimants. 
This all-prize no-blank system was of course 
adopted to prevent quarrelling. Insane are 
always impulsive ; and one could without difficulty 
foresee the consequences of allowing any ill feeling to 
be pom between impulsive folks armed with | 
thick heavy sticks. The Aunt Sally was ingeniously 
managed. Her face was stuck all over with clay- 
pipes, so that she looked like a tobacco-pipe porcu- 
pine, and her _—_ were brimful of tobacco. Any 

low which dislodged a pipe entitled the thrower to 
pipe and contents. Some of the female patients were 
not too proud to _ for baccy. One stout old lady, 
in particular, could not or would not understand why 
the pipes were stuck endwise towards her ; and she 
insisted on accomplishing her mission, by tacking to 
one side, and flinging across, instead of towards, my 
Aunt. 

But pleasure, as Paddy said, was not the only 
business of the day. Several of our companions, in 
spite of printed injunctions that money was not to 
be given to the patients, had a distinct eye to the 
main chance, and here we certainly think they 


* This conduct can be by no means regarded as peculiar to 


insane persons, for we have known individuals of much sagacity 
pursue the same system at evening-parties. 
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the threatened to damp the enjoyment o the 
the the day. It was evident, even to persons of the 
ions, unsoundest mind, that fourteen ordinary umbrellas leasure-seck 
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insane tendency ; for what on earth 
ing money in a place 
had for nothing? The 


amusing and conspicuous of the business-men, 


a tailor by trade, established himself at one of the 
ffs, with a stock of 


and other 


artfully went on to describe his wares as ‘ 
to the mass,’ and then came the all-im 
ment, ‘ price one shilling each, first class.’ The poem 
appropriately reached its climax thus : 
And now I’ve told you all I have to barter, 
And hope you will applaud my rhyme, 
Or let me kiss your wife or darter ; 


that being, we imagine, the poet’s punishment—and, 
as some might think, a very vindictive one—for non- 
appreciation. The poet was a droll, loquacious fellow, 
and disposed of a many of his things. 

A great disappointment seemed at one time immi- 
nent, owing to the non-appearance of Punch and Judy, 
who had been ony retained. Whether the pro- 
prietor of the dolls thought the invitation was a plan 
of Mr Babbage’s to get him down to the asylum, and 
keep him there, and therefore repented at the eleventh 
hour, or whether he really was taken suddenly ill, as he 
alleged, we are unable to decide, but he certainly did 
not arrive. As luck would have it, however, one of 
the visitors met a peripatetic showman loitering 
along the road, about a mile or two from the asylum. 
At seven o’clock, just as Mr Punch was given up, 
and the patients were collecting for their return 
home, the familiar nasal ‘ Hoi-yoi’ of our dear Punch 
was heard on the: hill, and he shortly afterwards 
exhibited his rather immoral career to an attentive 
and admiring audience. He caused great merriment 

e patient ed incessan u night, 
to be a padded room for 
his own safety’s sake. 

‘I thought you said there was no restraint in the 
asylum,’ remarks an intelligent reader; ‘and then 
= go and lock your patients up in a padded room.’ 

e fact is, a padded room is not restraint ; it is no 
more restraint than it is restraint to have sashes so 
constructed that no one can jump out of window. 
Restraint implies strait-jackets, or contrivances for 
interfering with the movements of the body. These 
are, to borrow an expressive Gallicism, almost never 
used. But it would not do to allow violent lunatics 
to injure themselves or others; they are therefore 
placed in a room, the floor and walls of which are 
covered with soft cushions, against which they cannot 
hurt themselves. 

And now Punch squeaks his last squeak, the band 
strikes up its last tune, the procession returns, and 
the fun is all over. We had almost fo n to say 
a word for the poor creatures who were not considered 
fit to join the outdoor amusements. These are 

rovided with cake and negus in the wards, and we 
pe that by next year they will be so much better 
as to be able to take part in the outdoor sports. Of 
those that did come out, the great majority were 
very well behaved. 


THE GEOLOGY OF CANADA. 


Sir W. E. Logan has issued another instalment of the 
Report on the geology of Canada; an important work 
as regards its scientific details and the commercial 
advantages which it suggests. The book, a large octavo 
of more than 450 pages, contains a geological description 


of all the solid stratified rocks so far as they are yet 
examined, with their geographical distribution, and with 
figures of many of their characteristic fossils. The 
other volumes, which are soon to appear, will include 
particular descriptions and analyses of the Intrusive 
and Metamorphic rocks, with chapters on the mine- 
ralogy and mineral-waters of Canada, and on the drift 
or diluvium, a full catalogue of the organic remains, 
and a map engraved to a scale of 125 miles to the 
inch. From these particulars, it will be seen that 
the Report will be alike valuable and interesting, and 
we hope the Canadians will profit by the knowledge 
thus imparted of the resources of their own country. 
Among the illustrations of the present volume, we find 
one of that remarkable fossil the Climactichnites, casts of 
which were exhibited a few months since at a meeting of 
the Geological Society, and at one of the conversazioni 
given by the President of the Royal Society. The fossil 
represents not the animal, but the tracks which it made 
on the surface of the rock ; and from the resemblance of 
these to a rope-ladder, the peculiar name has been given ; 
climax in Greek signifying ladder. Nothing positive can 
be inferred concerning the animal; it is, however, sup- 
posed to have been a species of mollusc. The track con- 
sists of a series of parallel ridges resembling ripple-marks, 
about an inch and three-quarters apart, arranged trans- 
versely between two narrow, continuous, parallel-beaded 
sinuous ridges, six inches apart, so that the whole impres- 
sion has very much the appearance of a ladder of ropes. 
In looking through the volume, we have found more 
information concerning the enormous distribution of 
lakes in Canada, than in any other book with which we 
are acquainted. 


PASSING AWAY. 
Aut beauty is fairest when passing away, 
And gains a new charm in its subtle decay, 
A radiance of touching fragility given 
To all that is fading—to mark it for heaven. 


The sun’s latest beam is the brightest he throws ; 
His course is most splendid when nearest its close ; 
And Day waning fast, of its end gives no sign, 

Save the brief and bright hectic that veils its decline. 


The forest has no summer charm that compares 
With the fever of glory it afterwards wears, 
With the flushes of splendour in which it is dyed 
When incendiary Autumn his torch has applied. 


But soon smouldering ashes are all that proclaim 
Where it then lights to gold, where it kindles to flame ; 
*Tis the fire that consumes it that brightens awhile, 
And it stands in the blaze of its funeral pile. 


In perfection of beauty the rose meets its doom, 
And dies in the fulness and flush of its bloom ; 
The fruit ere the glow of its ripeness is o'er, 
When most fair to the eye, has decay at its core. 


Alas for the sunset ! alas for the trees ! 

For the flower and the fruit! But no—sigh not for 
these ; 

The stem has more promise, the rose has more buds— 

There is morn to the sky, there is spring to the woods. 


But a beauty more radiant we sadly deplore, 

Which passeth like these, and then bloometh no more— 
More dear to our hearts, and more glad to our eyes, 
Than the blossoms of spring or the light of the skies. 
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of his own composition, the perusal of which led 
R us to conclude that the public good was not his 
only object. After flattering the dear public with a 
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